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“The children should be properly instructed in the 
fear of God, for if Christendom is again to come into 
power, it is necessary to begin with the children; then 
it will become an excellent thing. It would please me 
well if this work were to begin in the cradle. 

The greater work which thou canst perform is just 
this, that thou properly trainest thy child.” 

“And nowadays no one wants to educate children 
in any other way but for cleverness and ways of 
making a living; they simply have no other thought 
they are free and that it rests with them to 
children as they please; just as though there were 
smo God who had commanded them differently, but 
re. ~~ they themi$elves are god and lords over their children.” 
“Thethighest and greatest work and the supreme 
ice | |God that we can perform on earth is this, 
we Bring other people, and in particular those 

mno_ate entrusted to us, to the knowledge of God 
ie 1 the holy Gospel. The devil is very hostile to such 
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On Oct. 31 it will be 445 years since Martin 
Luther touched off the Reformation with his famou 
challenge to debate indulgences. “By Scripture alone 
became one of the watchwords of the Reformation 

r cover], and no one was more con ed witl 
teaching the Scriptures to children than | 
self. In his day, of course, there was no Sunday school 
Instruction in the Word came first (as it alway ld 
from parents in the home, and this instruction 
carried on in the school (also the publ 
Although most of what the Reformer wrote must | 
understood in this context, his words apply equall 
well to parents and church school teachers today 


Here are some of his statements on education of 


ial interest to modern teachers of the Scriptur 


Education 


good work and opposes it violently with dissension 
and persecution. Besides this it is in itself a difficult 
matter and demands much trouble and labor before 
one can get the children and the young people to the 
point that they receive the doctrine and become godly.” 


Parents Have First Responsibility 

“There is no greater authority on earth than that 
of father and mother; yet it comes to an end, where 
God’s Word and work begin; for in divine matters 
neither father nor mother, much less a bishop or some 
other person, shall teach and guide, but God’s Word 
alone. . . . For father and mother have the respon- 
sibility, yea, have been made father and mother by 
God for this very purpose that they should not teach 
their children or lead them to God according to their 
own ideas, but according to the commandments of 
God, as St. Paul also says Eph. 6:4: ‘Ye fathers, bring 
up your children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord,’ that is, teach them God’s commandment 
and Word, as you have learned it, and not your own 
doing.” 
Training of the Young the Greatest of Good Works 

“Now if we had nothing more than this one verse 
{Matt. 18:10, ‘Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto you, That in heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of My Father 
which is in heaven’], where Christ lets us know how 


much His heavenly Father is concerned about the 
young folks, we ought to conclude that among all good 
works there is none greater or better than to train 
young people properly. For who would not consider 
it a great thing to serve those whom the angels serve, 
who are constantly before the face of God? Therefore 
father and mother, menservants and maidservants, 
schoolteachers and preachers, and all who are dealing 
with young people, should be cordially happy, willing, 
and ready for such service, and not consider it an 
annoyance; since these great princes of heaven are 
not ashamed to serve the young people and to be 
concerned about them.” 


Spiritual Neglect of Children Is Positively Criminal 


“Nothing can more easily earn hell for a man than 
the improper training of his own children; and parents 
can perform no more damaging bit of work than to 
neglect their offspring, to let them curse, swear, learn 
indecent words and songs, and permit them to live as 
they please. Some parents themselves incite their chil- 
dren to such sins by giving them superfluous finery 
and temporal advancement so that they may but 
please the world, rise high and become wealthy. They 
are constantly concerned to provide sufficiently for 
the body rather than for the soul. Nor does Christen- 
dom suffer a greater harm from anything than it does 
from the neglect of children.” 


Interaction is published monthly by Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Lovis 18, Mo., U.S.A. Single subscription, $2.50. Copyright 1962 by 
Concordia Publishing House. Second-class postage paid at St. Louis, Mo. Subscriptions of five or more, $2.00 a year, mailed individually if so requested. 
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A Purely Secular Education Is Not Enough 


“True it is that human wisdom and the liberal arts 
are noble gifts of God, good and useful for all kinds 
of things, wherefore one cannot do without them in 
this life. But they can never thoroughly tell us what 
sin and righteousness are in the eyes of God, how 
we can get rid of sins, become pious and just before 
God, and pass from death into life. Wisdom divine 
and an art supreme are required for this; and one 
does not find them in the books of any jurist or 
worldly-wise person, but in the Bible alone, which is 
the Holy Spirit’s Book.” 

“Human reason teaches only the hand and the 
foot of a man; God alone teaches the heart.” 


Teach in Order to Serve Others 


“It would be better to hang a millstone around the 
neck (Matt. 18:6) of the person who is seeking only 
his own pleasure in teaching. Therefore we should 
preach for the benefit and the instruction of God’s 
elect.” 

Stick to These Fundamentals of the Bible 


“My advice is not to discuss matters that have 
not been revealed but simply to stay with the Word 
of God, especially with the Catechism. For there you 
have a very precise course in our entire religion. . . . 
But it is despised because it is light stuff and youths 
and little children daily recite it.” 


Our Duty to Teach Children About Angels 

“Thus it is my duty to train a child from infancy 
by saying to him: Dear child, you have your own 
angel; when you pray in the morning and in the 
evening, that angel will be with you, sit by your little 
bed . . . will keep you so that that wicked one, the 
devil, cannot come to you, etc. In the same way, 
if you gladly say grace and return thanks at the table, 
your little angel will be with you at the table, will 
serve you, will watch and protect you that no evil will 
strike you and that the food will be wholesome to you. 
If these things were brought home to the children, 
they would learn from their infancy and be used to 
the idea that the angels are with them; and this would 
serve not only to have the children depend upon the 
protection of the angels, but also to train them in 
chastity, that they would be in proper fear when they 
are alone, in thinking: Even if the parents are not 
with us, the good angels are here; they take heed to 
us lest the wicked spirit do us some harm. This may 





seem like a childish teaching, and yet good and nec- 
essary; and so necessary and so childish that it would 
serve also us older ones, for the angels are not only 
with the children, but also with us old folks. .. .” 
[The Bible nowhere says that each believer has his 
own guardian angel. Many angels watch over us. 
Luther simply goes along with a belief that was cur- 
rent in his day, because it appeared to him to be 
childlike. ] 


Teachers Need to Know Children’s World 

“When Christ wanted to train men, He had to 
become a man. If we are to train children, we must 
also become children with them. Would to God that 
such child’s play would be practiced well, for then 
we would, in a short time, see a great store of Chris- 
tian people, and souls rich in the Scripture and in 
the knowledge of God would develop. . . . Otherwise 
folks go to attend a sermon and go away again, as 
they went in the first place; for the opinion seems 
to prevail that the only thing that counts is the time 
spent in hearing, and no one thinks of learning or 
remembering anything. Thus, many a person hears 
preaching three and four years and still does not learn 
how to give an answer on one point of faith, as I daily 
experience sufficiently. There is enough written in 
books; but it has not as yet been driven into the 
hearts.” 

The Need for Repetition 

“In the first place, let the preacher above all be 
careful to avoid many kinds of or various texts and 
forms of the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, the Sacraments, etc., but choose one form 
to which he adheres, and which he inculcates all the 
time, year after year. For young and simple people 
must be taught by uniform, settled texts and forms; 
otherwise they easily become confused when the teacher 
today teaches them thus, and in a year some other 
way, as if he wished to make improvements, and thus 
all effort and labor is lost.” 


Teacher Training 


“But the brightest pupils, who give promise of be- 
coming accomplished people in the office of male and 
female teachers, of preachers, and of other spiritual 
offices, should be kept longer at school, or set apart 
wholly for study.” 

Some of these quotations are from Luther on Education in 


the Christian Home and School. Our thanks to Muhlenberg 
Press for permission to use them. 











Luther speaks to us today— 
if we will hear. Several books 
particularly well suited to 
help those in the church 
school “hear” are these: 
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y Ruth Hummel. This book tells Alone with God, edited and translated by Theodore J. 


Little Martin Luther b 


the story of the Reformer from infancy through Kleinhans. The brief selections in this book are 
the days of his youth. Language style and art designed for devotional reading. $2.50. 
work are geared to the younger child. $1.00. 





What Luther Says, compiled and edited by Ewald M. 
Plass. What does Luther say on marriage, work, 
God, heaven, war, drink, and 177 other topics? 

God’s Man of Faith by John H. Tietjen. This 12-page 3 volumes. $25. 


booklet, profusely illustrated with four-color art, 7 sper and His Times by E. G. Schwiebert. For those 
tells the life of Martin Luther in brief outline. who want a more detailed and scholarly treat- 


Single copy, 10¢; 50 copies, $3.50; 100 copies, ment of the Reformer’s life and environment 
$6.50. these 892 pages will fill the bill. $7.50. 
Martin Luther: Hero of Faith by Frederick Nohl. Even Any of these books may be ordered from Con- 


teachers will discover in this popularly written cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., Saint 
book a ready reference to Luther’s life. $2.50. Louis 18, Mo. 


















TEACHING that CLICKS 


by W. F. Beck 








Part Il 


Truths cannot be dropped into the mind as apples 
into a bucket. They cannot be forced on a passive 
child; he is impervious to handed-down knowledge. 
One man, according to a Greek writer, wanted to save 
his bees a troublesome flight; so he cut their wings and 
placed before them the finest flowers he could find. 
The bees made no honey. 

Learning is exclusively a child’s experience. There 
are not two educations, as the historian Gibbon said, 


one which teachers give a child and another which he 
gives himself. There’s only one — a person’s own 
growing experience. “Every man must educate him- 
self,” Webster said. “His books and teachers are but 
helps; the work is his.” Self-activity is essential to 
learning. “No impression without expression.” Learn- 
ing is not hearing but thinking, testing the truths that 
come from the outside into experience, and proving 
them to one’s own satisfaction. The more a child ex- 
periences during a day, the better educated he is that 
day.” 

Instead of the monolog and busy performance of 
a teacher, there should be the mixed sound of young 
voices and their activity. The ideal way to teach is 
to do nothing for a child which he can do for himself, 
to have him do much more work than the teacher. 

Since a child’s learning is his experience, he must 
be given that which he can experience. He likes real 
things; then he should have real things as far as that 
is possible. In the story of Judas, children should pay 
out thirty half dollars to one another; they'll never 
forget it. Every Sunday school should long ago have 
had a miniature tabernacle and a miniature temple 
for the children to handle; the words “tabernacle” and 
“temple” mean little without such sensory manipula- 
tion. We shouldn’t hesitate to do as Jesus did when 
he took a coin and showed people from the head of 
Caesar which was on it that Caesar was their ruler. 

Children want to do things. Then let them arrange 
the chairs for the class, get the materials for teaching 
and learning, get the offering, tell the story, make 
prayers, and lead others in praying. They love to act. 
Then let them dramatize bits of conversation and active 
parts of a story. A teacher is himself an actor, telling 
and doing what others have said and done. He'll do 
best if he lets his children tell and do, with full imper- 
sonation, what others have said and done. There are 
few things that beat dramatization as a way of learning. 
Children want to build; then let them build Noah’s 
ark, a tabernacle, boats, contour maps, copper serpents, 
and crosses. It’s this kind of activity which makes 
Sunday school much more fascinating than our serv- 
ices. 

Children like little successes. In this respect many 
an unchallenging Sunday school lesson, without home- 
work, is dull. We must challenge children to accom- 
plish things, bits of memory work, telling little episodes 
in a story particularly well, bringing a neighboring 
child to Sunday school, visiting a sick child and bring- 
ing him flowers. 








Children love suspense. Then let’s give them sus- 
pense. Let’s stop telling them the last part of the 
story first: “Today we are going to hear how Jesus 
changed water to wine”; “today we'll learn how Jesus 
healed a lame man”; or “today we'll see how Jesus 
rose from the dead.” Just how dull can we get? Psy- 
chologically a child is right if after such a preliminary 
announcement he gets up and goes home; there’s noth- 
ing left to wait for. If you want to spoil a joke, just 
give out the punch line first. If you want to ruin 
a story, tell it backwards. If you want to spoil a lesson, 
give a clear outline of it from the beginning; for the 
rest of the class period the children can just sit and wait 
till it’s over. Children want to wonder what’s coming. 
Let’s keep ’em guessing. Let’s plot their lessons. Let’s 
be dramatic — that’s life; it’s hunting and pursuing 
the unknown. 

Drama is very close to life, and it’s life that we’re 
aiming at. A lesson, well planned as a unit with logi- 
cally organized details, may easily fall short of real life. 
Grammar is learned best in writing; arithmetic, in do- 
ing business; swimming, in the water; and driving, on 
the road. Similarly the function of religious truths, 
easily cut off because “time’s up,” is the factor which 
makes them vital. Only when a child gets the convic- 
tion that Jesus died for him and rose for him does His 
death and resurrection become vital to him. The 
stories of the Bible become personal when we relive 
them and the sins we read about become our sins, the 
forgiveness of those sins becomes the forgiveness of our 
sins, and the glory of those men of old becomes our 
glory. The real lesson in praying is for a child to go 
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to a sick friend and to pray there; the real mission 
lesson is telling some other child the story of Jesus. 

This kind of child-centered learning cannot be 
judged by the lower criteria of sitting still, or order, or 
adult logic and aesthetics. Such learning must be meas- 
ured by its own intrinsic criteria. What are the effects? 
They will be mainly qualitative and often refuse to 
submit to ordinary tests. But we place the emphasis 
where it belongs, on vital results. Not how the motor 
hums when it idles, but how the car can be manipulated 
in the traffic and uphill decides its value. A Sunday 
lesson is only as good as what a child actually believes 
and does on Monday. The value of a lesson on prayer 
is shown by how the child prays at home or in an 
accident. Encouraging a child to give has been effec- 
tive if the child earns a quarter and gives it to a needy 
person. 

If the child is the center of learning, what place 
does the teacher take?. Yes, he’s on the periphery. 
But it takes a good teacher and all he’s got to do this 
effectively. It takes self-denying planning to keep the 
child in the center. By his wider experience a teacher 
stands on higher ground, from which he can look over 
the whole scene. He’s better at guessing the outcome 
from the beginning. From his vantage point he gives 
stimulus, opportunity, and direction to a growing child. 
Perhaps best of all, he can show a child how to smile 
at failure and do better the next time. 

A child is not expected to fit himself into the lock- 
step of the past. He should live for the future. If our 
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approach is right, we parents and teachers will try to 
penetrate as far as possible the present and the future 
world of the child to help him adjust himself to the 
world which lies ahead. The child’s living for the fu- 
ture is the center. Realizing this, a teacher will decide 
to forget about himself and will say: “I must grow 
less, and the child must grow more and more.” 

First we must become sensitive to our own ruts. 
We must be aware of knots in our minds, untie them, 
and cultivate an unlimited flexibility in developing new 
means to reach our children’s goals. 

Love for the child moves us to adjust ourselves to 
him. In order that we may be flexible, God has made 
us human beings the most adjustable creatures in His 
creation. The skin of the flounder assumes the color 
of his environment. The eyes of the praying mantis 
are green during the day and brown at night. But the 
human eye is perhaps the most adaptable instrument 
known, adjusting to a range of brightness from over 
fifty million to one —to intense sunlight of ten thou- 
sand foot-candles to a starlight of two ten-thousandths 
of one foot-candle. This illustrates man’s potential 
adjustability. If a teacher is rigid, it isn’t God’s fault. 
God wants such flexible beings to be His differential in 
putting over His truth by becoming “all things to all 
men” and “rightly dividing the Word of truth.” That 
is why He didn’t supply us with the details of an educa- 
tional method. He simply placed a world message into 
our hands and charged us to fit it, without changing 
it, to the minds of men. 

This need of adjustment to children should shape 
our textbooks. In regard to these, too, we must be 
moved, like Luther, by pedagogical necessity instead 
of traditional form. Since our children are different 
from us and from the makers of textbooks, and since 
each child is different from every other child, there is 
no one method of education or book of instruction that 
was, is, and shall be forevermore. There is no form 
of lesson that will fit each child in a class. Books are 
tools that need to be adapted, every time we teach, 
to the one who is in front of us. When our lessons 
don’t fit a child, it isn’t enough to report, “I don’t like 
this.” A good teacher will look at his teaching as 
a field situation and a laboratory in which he will be 
alert to the different reactions of a child and try to 


find a better means to bring the truth into the life of 
a child. The living contact with a child is the only 
source of good teaching tools. And there should be 
more men and women who, while they are teaching, 
have their pencil in hand and, as they discover better 
means, can report in regard to very particular items, 
“I found this to work better than that.” 

While the bright child often suffers from neglect, 
our biggest challenge is the one with the lower I. Q. 
The bright child can adjust himself more quickly to 
any learning situation, but the dull child more than 
any other needs our adjustment to his particular ability. 
It has long been my conviction that in an ideal Sunday 
school there should be, in addition to the regular 
teachers, a corps of volunteers who will tutor single 
children or pairs of them who have special difficulties 
and give special attention to their peculiar needs. 
Jesus said, “Feed My lambs,” and some lambs need 
individual feeding. 

Our Savior displays an adroitness that we marvel 
at. Notice how many different stories He invents to 
fit everyone in a crowd. He uses a child as an object 
lesson among the disciples. He points to a wheat field 
to urge men to go into His harvest. See how differently 
He treats individuals. He tells the Samaritan woman, 
“Go, call your husband”; that was in the middle of 
the stream of her life. He says to Nicodemus, “You 
are a teacher in Israel.” And to Nathanael, “You were 
sitting under the fig tree.” He takes hold of each one 
where he lives. He would tell us, “I have given you 
an example.” 

We need our Savior’s resourcefulness to capture 
the attention and create an interest in our pupils. We 
need a vivid imagination to keep up with today’s jet- 
bombing realities and spaceship fancies to catch our 
children where they live and think. We need an in- 
ventiveness that can come with a fresh way of handling 
each facet of our children’s lives and make it glow 
with a divine life. 

What’s the reward? Children are alert. They can 
tell when you are with them. They know when you are 
living and thinking in their ways. They will trust you 
and work with you as you haven’t seen them work 
before. What’s the pay? It’s a child saying, “I love 
my teacher.” 
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GHURCH / 
LIBRARY 


What does the church teach? What is the heritage of its past? What are its goals for 
the future? What is my responsibility as a Christian in the space age? What is the Chris- 
tian way of combating the communist menace? 

As Christians we are living in a nation and a world that constantly challenges our spir- 
itual awareness. The questions posed above are not out of the ordinary. They might have 
been raised in the sermon you heard last Sunday, in the Bible class you taught later, in the 
topic discussion at your club meeting, or in the remarks of a speaker at your civic club 
luncheon. If we confess to being Christian, we must also confess that there is no nook or 
cranny of our life which does not also involve our faith. 

Because living in this world becomes ever more complicated and because our teaching 
time is so limited, we cannot possibly grow in knowledge and understanding for our teach- 
ing task through light reading of the current-magazine type. 

The power of the printed word to shape human thinking and life is well known to anti- 
Christian emissaries. Communists often succeed in influencing public opinion, not because 
there are so many communists around, but because of the literature they make available. 
Communists distribute 150 million pieces of literature a year in the Western Hemisphere 
alone. 

A church library can make Christian literature available to provide a counteroffensive 
to propaganda and religious error. The church library is not a collection of books which 
only people trained in theology can read. In fact, much of religious literature being pub- 
lished today is published for the general reader. There were 1,104 books of a religious 
nature published in the United States in 1960, making religious literature second in number 
only to fiction. More than 1,000 titles of religious books also appeared in 1961. 
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CHURCH LIBRARY 


From a purely economic point of view, the church 
library can provide Bible atlases, dictionaries, com- 
mentaries, concordances, etc., for people who other- 
wise could not afford them. Book costs have risen 
183% since 1950, and the average adult book today 
runs over $4.00. The church library is a means of 
sharing. 

One objection often raised to church libraries is 
that they duplicate what is already available in our 
school and public libraries. But the religious book- 
shelf of the average public library usually does not 
make available the type and variety of religious books 
a serious Christian ought to read. A parish library can 
furnish books which offer a rich and varied menu that 
is sure to deepen a Christian’s understanding and build 
him up in his faith. Besides, studies in Minneapolis 
have shown that the existence of public, school, and 
church libraries increases the use readers make of all 
three. The availability of good materials is often the 
only stimulus necessary to help an individual to help 
himself. 

Certainly, if you already have an excellent school 
library, there is no reason why it cannot carry its pro- 
gram to other parish agencies which involve the youth. 
If you have no school, then it becomes more impera- 
tive that you provide good, sound children’s materials 
for the youngsters of the congregation. Also, you still 
need to help the adults, who make up the majority of 
the congregation. As already indicated, a good church 
library can contribute much to the spiritual growth of 
the adult membership. 


Getting Started 

Now, where do you start? 

Steps to be taken toward getting a church fibrary 
are the following: approval of the congregation, funds, 
space, delegation of responsibility, selection of books, 
organization, and scheduling. 

Whether the motivation for the library comes from 
an individual, a group of individuals, or an organized 
group, the first step is to get the support and counsel 
of the pastor. Having done so, projected plans and 
policies should be laid before the appropriate board for 
approval and presentation to the voters’ assembly. 

Although the initial funds for a library may be the 
result of a club project, a memorial, or an individual 
gift, the library should be included in the regular con- 
gregational budget. Even though the budgeted amount 
may be small at first, it is an important item, keeping 
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each member aware of its existence and reminding him 
of his need for reading and study. Experience has 
shown that given the initial impetus, a parish library 
will not starve for lack of funds. 

When considering the room a library requires, some 
think immediately of a large room with tables and 
chairs, shelving, card catalogs, charge-out desk, and 
librarian’s office. This is not at all necessary at the 
start. In smaller congregations such facilities may never 
be possible. One section of shelving 80 inches high 
and 36 inches wide will house up to 18 books. Two 
cardboard file drawers will more than hold enough 
cards for a collection of over 300 books. 

Even the smallest church can make available three 
feet of wall space and an end table or typing table at 
which the cards can be kept and the patrons assisted. 
If necessary, a glass or wire door can be added to the 
shelving so that the books can always be seen and yet 
controlled during periods of nonsupervision. In no 
case should the library be located in the pastor’s office 
study, and most likely not in the office of the director 
of education. 

Since the library is to be used by the members, they 
should have a chance to select the books. A book com- 


SELECTED 
Althoff, Leona L. The Church Library Manual. Nash- 


ville, Tenn.: Convention Press, 1955. $ .75. 


Basic Youth Work Library. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 


lishing House. Free. 


Bible Class Leaders’ Library. St. Louis: Concordia. 


Free. 


Buder, Christine. How to Build a Church Library. 


St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1955. $1.00. 


Bulletin for Sunday School Superintendents No. 2. 
St. Louis: Board of Parish Education, The Lutheran 


Every church may not be able to provide quarters for its li- 
brary as beautiful as these at Trinity Lutheran Church, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, but almost every church can find an alcove 
or wall to hold some shelves. 





mittee should work with the pastor or director of edu- 
cation to draw up a list of books and other materials 
to be bought. 

In the process of setting up a library a competent 
person is to be appointed to serve as librarian. This 
person will be a member of the book committee. The 
librarian also has the responsibility for securing and 
cataloging the books and maintaining the records of 
their use. Although most congregations may find it 
difficult to locate an individual with professional library 
training, the organization of the collection can be simple 
enough to allow anyone with the interest and the time 
to administer it. 

Finally, the books should be supervised whenever 
they are available for circulation. Each organization 
may wish to assign this responsibility to one member 
in order to make the collection available at all meet- 
ings. In many cases the librarian and the book com- 
mittee will be members of more than one organization, 
thus keeping the number of supervisors to a minimum. 

A good church library should contain more than 
inspirational books, how-to-do-it books, and folksy little 
volumes of reminiscences about preacher’s kids. As 
one author has put it, “Put in books whose emphasis 


is on the plumb line that religion drops into a nation; 
on the surgery it ought to be performing on religious, 
national, or racial prejudices; on the redeeming and 
healing function of the Christian faith.” 

For specific titles it is always best to actually pre- 
view books before purchase. Understandably, this is 
not always possible. The Young People’s Literature 
Board’s Notable Books for Christian Children and its 
supplement, plus its monthly reviews in Lutheran Edu- 
cation supply a very reliable list of children’s materials. 
Concordia Publishing House, in conjunction with the 
International Walther League, has also prepared a Basic 
Youth Work Library pamphlet. [For a list of books 
especially selected to meet the needs of the Sunday 
school worker, send for Bulletin for Sunday School 
Superintendents No. 2, “The Sunday School Library,” 
from the Board of Parish Education, The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, 210 N. Broadway, Saint 
Louis 2, Mo. (Free:) This pamphlet also summarizes 
and supplements the material in this article.] 

To keep abreast of the better books which a church 
library might wish to acquire, it is wise to become 
a member of the Lutheran Library Association. Its 
official organ, Lutheran Libraries, published monthly, 
reviews and lists books of interest to parish libraries. 

One word of caution: Books selected must be 
basically Christian in content and of high quality. 
Quality is far more important than quantity. Accord- 
ingly gifts and donations need the same careful scrutiny 
as purchases. 

Of course, owning a library is not enough. It must 
be used. Once you have opened for business, crow 
about it! Use the church bulletin board, the Sunday 
bulletin, and your congregational newsletter to publicize 
the library and later on to list recent acquisitions to it. 
Have representatives talk of the library at the various 
organization meetings. Teachers will want to encourage 
library use by assigning pupils research projects involv- 
ing the books in the library. 


< BIBLIOGRAPHY In her helpful book, How to Build a Church Li- 
/ Church — Missouri Synod. Free. brary, Christine Buder lists three objectives which well 
John, Erwin E. The Key to a Successful Church Li- summarize the purpose and benefits of the church li- 
b- brary. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1958. brary: 
$1.00. : ge ; ae 1. To provide the resource materials needed in 
co Lutheran Library Association. Lutheran Libraries, all phases of the church program. 
2310 Stevens Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. $3.00. (Mem- ; We f . 
k 2. To provide auxiliary materials to guide church 
ry: noua) leaders and teachers in their work 
Methodist Publishing House. Your Church Library. wt pode st 
Chicago, 1960. $ .50 3. To provide general reading material to help 
re ss as Q all members of the church to live as Christians. 13 
_ Young People’s Literature Board. Notable Books For 
a 


Christian Children. St. Louis: Concordia, 1960. $ .25. 





We knew parent-teacher conferences had helped 
us in our day school program. It had not occurred to 
us, however, that such conferences might be equally 
beneficial in the Sunday school. 

On several occasions the staff of our Sunday school 
(St. Paul’s Lutheran Sunday School, Providence, R. I.) 
had discussed ways to stimulate parental interest for 
the work of the Sunday school. At one meeting, when 
the matter was being considered once more, someone 
suggested report cards. The group didn’t like the idea, 
for a number of reasons. We had already tried a “Sun- 
day School Parents Night,” but the venture had not 
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been successful. As a chance remark, I suggested par- 
ent-teacher conferences. 

The teachers present responded favorably and im- 
mediately began setting up such conferences. With the 
aid of the secretary’s records and with the entire staff 
participating, in one session we set up a schedule of 
appointments with individual parents. We arranged 
it so that a family with more than one child in school 
would have all appointments following in close succes- 
sion on the same evening. The appointments were of 
15 minutes’ duration. 





We sent letters to all parents scheduled for the first 
evening, listing the time and the place of the appoint- 


ment, as well as the following paragraph of explana- 
tion: 


“For some time your Sunday school staff has been 
concerned about ways in which we might keep you 
more closely informed as to what your child is doing 
in Sunday school and how you may help make his 
training more effective. As a result, a system of par- 
ent-teacher conferences has been set up. You will be 
given an appointment of 15 minutes’ duration, during 


which time your child’s teacher will discuss with you 
the accomplishments and any special problems he has 
noted in your child. This will also give you an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions about the operation of the 
Sunday school and to discuss with the teacher how 
you may help the spiritual training of your child, which 
is first and foremost your responsibility as a parent.” 


The staff spent another evening discussing the ma- 
terials to be covered during these conferences. As 


a result, the following “Suggestions for Teachers” were 
drawn up: 


A. Discuss individual pupil progress. 
1. Does he attend regularly? 
2. Is he prepared for class? 
3. Does he participate in class activities and 
discussions? 


. Does he prepare his memory work? Is it 
meaningful to him? 


5. Is he able to apply the lesson to his own life? 
6. Does he attend church regularly? 
. Find out more about the pupil. 
1. Does he like Sunday school? 
2. Does he talk about it? 


3. Does he sing the songs and pray the prayers 
at home? 


4. Does he talk to his playmates about Jesus? 


C. Find out more about the parents. 








1. Do they discuss lessons with the child at 
home? 

2. Do they give the child a chance to use what 
he has learned in stories and songs, prayers 
and memory work, in family devotions? 

3. Do they understand any special problems 
their child may be having? 

4. Are they interested in finding out how they 
can help the Sunday school? 

5. Do they take their children to church, and 
themselves attend a Bible class? 


A note entitled “Suggestions for Sunday School 
Parents” was to be distributed to parents at the time 
of the conferences, or to be mailed to parents who 
could not attend. In addition to information about 
the attendance award system and the finances of the 
Sunday school, the following suggestions were given 
in this note: 


“In order to make your child’s Sunday school ex- 
perience more meaningful, it is necessary that you, 





Sunday school with you. A good example helps 
here. 

5. Begin to train your child in proper giving 
through regular use of his envelope.” 


All teachers, with the exception of a few who were 
working, participated in the first night of conferences. 
Approximately 70% of the parents who had appoint- 
ments kept them. Others called and excused them- 
selves for various reasons. 

The parents who participated expressed their grati- 
tude for the opportunity offered to them. Many had 
spoken to the teachers on occasion, but heretofore 
rarely had the conversation been specific about the 
program and the progress of their children. 

A few teachers were somewhat leery of the pro- 
gram at first because they felt too much like full-time 
teachers being called upon to give grades. However, 
it was pointed out that these conferences were not 
merely for the purpose of discussing the progress of 
individual pupils, but for acquainting parents with the 
Sunday school program and their part in it. Teachers 
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as parents, work together with the Sunday school staff. 
The command of the Lord to bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord comes first to 
parents. The Sunday school is an aid for parents in 
this task. The following suggestions should prove help- 
ful: 

1. Use the leaflets and handwork your child brings 
home. Talk about them. Hang them in his 
room or place them in a prominent place for 
the week. 

2. Help your older children study the weekly les- 
son in the quarterly booklets. Have your child 
repeat the memory verses, songs and prayers, 
in family devotions, at the table, etc. 

3. Attend church and Sunday school with your 
children. Don’t deprive them of the blessings 
of worshiping in God’s house together. Set 
a living example for your child by joining the 
adult Bible class in their meeting place while 
your child is studying God’s Word in another 
part of the building. 

4. Urge your children to speak to others about 
their Savior and their Sunday school. Be sure 
to help them by bringing interested children to 


found it easier to talk to parents about their children 
than they had anticipated. 

Generally, the teachers were grateful for the expe- 
rience. They discovered that parents do care and are 
interested in the Sunday school. They were encour- 
aged in their task by the many kind words spoken to 
them by appreciative parents. 


One of the greatest benefits to the teaching staff 
was that the teachers had to get to know their pupils! 
To discuss each pupil with his parents, the teachers had 
to know something about all members of their classes. 
As a result, subsequent teaching was better because 
it was more personalized. 

It was most gratifying to hear a teacher comment 
several Sundays later: “I don’t know why, but I’m 
enjoying teaching so much more. I feeling so much 
more confident since we had the parent-teacher con- 
ferences.” 

If you, too, are concerned about the problem of 
communicating with parents of your Sunday school 
children and if you have attempted a number of pro- 
cedures in the past and have not been successful, try 
parent-teacher conferences. They may prove to be 


your answer. We’re looking forward to our next one. 

















Especially for teachers 
of young children 


cog, 


| QUESTIONS ions yor put to your parents 


when you were little? I asked over and over, “What’s 

by Harold J. Belgum from the biggest number in the world?” I argued with my 

cousins, “What’s the strongest thing in the world?” 

. . One little boy asked, “Why is Ted’s whistler 

Little Children better than mine?” Maybe his father was asking, 

“Why didn’t I get the job I hoped for?” Another boy wanted to know, “How deep in the 
ground is hell?” 


A little girl wondered, “Is there room for my pets in heaven?” and “What does God 
look like?” Preparing for a plane trip a child asked, “Can I wave to God as we go by?” 17 
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“Why does God let bad things happen to good 
people?” “Why did my baby brother die when we all 
prayed for him?” “Why did Jesus let those men hurt 
Him when He didn’t have to?” “Why did he? Why?” 

Do you think these questions asked by children 
are childish, unimportant, less deep than the questions 
you and I ask? Children ask the great questions we 
all ask. How shall we answer them? 

Shakespeare put on the stage the same questions 
that bother our own children: Why are things the way 
they are? Why do bad things happen to good people? 
Why do good people do bad things? Why was I born? 
What am I supposed to do? How do I know what 
God wants? 

The “Why” Questions 


Philosophers try to answer the same “why” ques- 
tions that our children ask. Theologians try to ex- 
plain why God made things the way they are, that God 
is alive and present, what He does, what we are sup- 
posed to do, how things will end up. 

For nearly 2,000 years Christian have dealt with 
many of the baffling questions of life by sacrament and 
rite. “Why was I born?” has been answered by Bap- 
tism into Jesus, the Savior of men. Mysteriously, in- 
deed, we are engrafted into His mystical body and 
we walk in newness of life. 

“Why did he die?” has been answered in the burial 
rites of Christendom which give a vision of life eternal 
to be spent with the King of Creation. 

“Why do we suffer pain and sorrow and humility?” 
has been answered for centuries by the Communion 
service which tells us, “Such is the world, that God 
Himself suffered and gave you His very body and 
blood and showed how absolutely He loves you and 
gives Himself for you. Go ye and do likewise.” We 
ask in doubt, we need to act in faith. “When ye have 
eaten My body and drunk My blood, then turn to 
your neighbor and say ‘Eat me and drink me if your 
need requires it, for so ye will learn what God is like 
in this world.’”’ So says Luther in a sermon (Maundy 
Thursday ). 

I believe that most of us make the mistake of 
thinking that religious questions always have the words 
“God,” “Jesus,” “Holy Spirit,” “heaven,” or “hell” 
in them. Other questions are secular, worldly, human 
. . . that’s the limited way we think about God. 

Every “why” question a child asks is a religious 
question. He is asking you for the material, “the stuff,” 
with which he will fashion his personal view of the 





world, people, God, the church, values, goals — yes, 
even his very own self. For the thoughtful Christian 
parent, can anything be irrelevant to God and His 
purpose? 

We Teach Constantly 


No matter what answer we give, we are teaching. 
If we give no answers, we teach. If we give a flippant 
or impatient or humorous answer, we teach. Whether 
our answer is good or poor, satisfying or unsatisfying, 
we teach. 

The trouble is that our theological vision is tubular. 
Some people’s eyes give them tubular vision: they see 
only a tiny circular area of what lies before them. We 
see as “religious” only what is church, Bible, church 
school, hymns, ministers, etc. But . . . “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” “The earth is 
Mine, saith the Lord.” 

Is it possible that we parents could select, say, five 
great religious facts —facts that would be like the 
five great poles that support the circus tent — facts so 
far-reaching that they would cover all questions both 
we and our children ask? For instance: 

1. God’s Creation. God made everything and it 
was good: but something went strangely and fearfully 
wrong with it. 

When something goes wrong for us, or we have 
an accident or make a mistake, we say: “That’s how 
it goes,” “That’s the way the world wags,” “So geht’s 
in der Welt,” “Saa gaar det.” 

In public school our children learn a great deal 
about God’s creation but it seldom gets comprehended 
under the First Article of our Creed. It should! Study- 
ing God’s universe or any part of it can be an act of 
worship. We can teach our children that God made 
a friendly and good universe and that in spite of all 
selfishness, evil, weakness, worry, loneliness, accident, 
failure, hatred, brutality . . . “He’s got the whole world 
in His hand.” That’s how things are! In spite of “the 
fall” and “the sinfulness of man” God rules the entire 
universe. This is our faith rooted in the Gospel. From 
this we draw our answers to questions about accidents 
and tragedies. 

2. God’s Revelation. 
our Bible. 


God speaks to us through 


God does not speak to parents or children from 
a closed Bible. There was a time when the big family 
Bible was the family’s religious symbol. With heavy 
embossed covers it rested grandly on a library table 








in the sitting room. Today the religious symbol is Sall- 
man’s “Head of Christ” or another picture of Jesus 
which blends with the wallpaper. 

Most of us don’t want to listen to God speaking 
directly to us. We want to hear Him speak through 
the minister or through the big “dedicated” Bible that 
rests grandly on the altar. We are pre-Reformation 
people! We say, “God tells the minister and the min- 
ister tells me.” 

How are our children going to believe that the 
Bible conveys God’s firsthand revelation to them . 
offers them the Living Word . . . if they see us parents 
satisfied with secondhand, or even third- and fourth- 
hand revelations? Our right reading of the Bible in 
the family will eloquently say: “My parents believe 
God is speaking to us,” and children will begin to hear 
directly “what God says.” 

From this we draw our conclusions about the will 
of God. 


3. God’s Biography. What Christ did for all peo- 
ple is described in the Bible and dramatized in the 
Christian year. 

The church 1,500 years ago selected from the life 
of Christ certain happenings and actions and speeches 
as a kind of basic minimum and arranged that these 
“Gospels for the day” would always be heard once 
a year. 

The Christian year with its special festivals and 
seasons, its majestic rhythms of waiting and fulfillment, 
its great announcements of God’s work for our salva- 
tion has penetrated the culture of all Christendom. 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, and most other 
Protestant peoples observe Christmas, Easter, and 
Pentecost at the same time and are agreed on their 
profoundest meanings. 

For the family the Christian year is an annual cur- 
riculum (literally a race around a fixed track). As we 
run this race of life each year, we encounter the essen- 
tial facts of Christ’s life on earth, and each fact can 
have an influence on parents and children. As we 
grow older these facts take on new and deeper mean- 
ing. Each year they raise questions on deeper levels 
and give us answers with broader implications for 
thought, word, and deed. The Christian year brings 
home to us what Christ did. 

From this we draw our answers to questions about 
“What is God like?” 


4. God’s People. The church ministers to us at 


crucial moments of our lives through sacrament and 
rite, as well as through its regular worshiping and work- 
ing fellowship. 


Actually, the only answers which the Christian 
parent can give with confidence to many questions 
about human crises are to be found in the language 
of the sacraments and rites. A pity it is indeed that 
the common man does not have them in his book. He 
really thinks they are only for the pastor and belong 
in the altar book. But the altar book is simply the 
Word of God focused on those crucial times endured 
by the family and could well be used by parents to 
interpret God’s work and will and way to children. 

From this area we show our children how God 
speaks to us at special times in our lives. 


5. God’s presence. What I am and what I do. 


How can I as a parent understand that somehow 
Christ is in me, and I am in Christ? How can I under- 
stand that somehow Christ is in my spouse and in my 
children? 

Someone has said that the Holy Spirit is the present 
tense of God. This is what we are talking about: God’s 
presence in my decision-making, in my unique feelings, 
my desires and frustrations, my thoughts, my attitudes, 
my actions — all of them, important and unimportant. 

For the newborn baby nothing but himself exists. 
Slowly and painfully he finds that he is not the center 
of the universe or even of his own little family. If he 
grows inside a Christian family he absorbs love and 
joy and peace and order long before he understands 
them or can give them to others. 

But somewhere around his third year of life he 
begins to ask questions. It begins to dawn on him 
that he is a “self,” a “soul”... that he has a “will” 
. .. that he can be bad and good . . . and that in some 
strange way he is different from and separate from 
all others. 

It is at this time that we as parents need language 
about the presence of God that he can take hold of and 
use. This is a time that tests our own personal faith. 
We can give our children only what we have. My 
child will tend to become what I am, and he will tend 
to feel as I feel, think as I think, and do as I do. 

In this area I am helpless as a parent unless I have 
a sense of the presence of God in my own life. If 
I do not have it, I can only pray (and practice) that 
I may have it. And this is the most important of the 
five areas, for it is here and it is now! 


Copyright by the Lutheran Standard. Used by permission. 
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Seabury Press, producer of church school materials for the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the U.S., lists two factors which will 
greatly enhance the usefulness of its materials. The first is a 50-min- 
ute class period. Seabury’s editors argue convincingly that when 
great effort has been made to provide trained leadership and good 
physical equipment, it is tragic to reduce the teaching session to 
a minimum. 


Especially for teachers 


We Teamed Up to Teach Better 


of older children 


The second factor mentioned is an observer for each class. 
A teacher-observer teaching team, it is claimed, is considerably more 
than twice as effective as a teacher alone. 

What follows on the next page is a brief report of a St. Louis 
Sunday school which tried “team teaching” in several classes, but 
made more use of the additional person as a teacher than as an 
observer. 
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by Milton Nauss, 
Pastor of Pilgrim Lutheran Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


For three months, four of our Sunday school classes 
had two teachers in place of the usual one. One of 
the classes was in the Primary Department, two in the 
Intermediate Department, and one in the Senior De- 


partment. Two men asked their wives to assist them. 
One woman obtained the aid of her husband, and 
a husband and wife who had been teaching separate 
classes began teaching one class together. 

Results were happy. Somehow the presence of 
the second teacher prompted additional questions, an- 
swers, and comments. Perhaps this was because the 
new teacher himself entered into the discussion. The 


second teacher was often able to bring out an important 
point of the story which the other teacher had inad- 
vertently passed by. Or, as one of the men said, “I’m 
sometimes inclined to talk above the children. My 
wife more than once re-explained the point at hand 
and brought it down to the children’s level.” 

Thus the second teacher was not simply an “ob- 
server.” He helped in assorted ways to bridge gaps, 
stimulate discussion, lend a hand with teaching aids, 
take attendance, and the like. Each teaching team 
had its own system, with two of the teams agreeing 
that one of the teachers should explain the story and 
the other teacher ask the questions and make the ap- 
plications. 

A natural result of the experiment was, of course, 
improved discipline. This, in turn, meant better atten- 
tion and thus more learning for the pupils. Another 
by-product became apparent on one Sunday when the 
regular teacher was absent because of illness. The 
husband, the other member of the “team,” was able 
to carry on effectively by himself and without the pupil 
disturbance which often accompanies substitute teach- 
ing. 

The response of the youngsters throughout the 
experiment was very favorable. They seemed pleased 


with the additional attention given them. Especially 
in the Primary Class the children felt quite important 
having two teachers, particularly so since the new 
teacher was a man. 


Because this was husband-wife teamwork, there 
was opportunity at home during the week for mutual 
discussion of class problems and lesson difficulties. The 
common project for Sunday morning made for addi- 
tional and more thorough preparation. 

Perhaps the best feature of all was the uninhibited 
and profitable criticism which only a husband and wife 
could give each other. For instance, the wife of one 
of the regular teachers said to him: “You're too 
preachy at times in your presentation.” Consequently, 
he was led to change his method, and so both he and 
the class profited. 

Another “extra” teacher suggested the use of ob- 
jects (old coins, flashbulbs, rocks, etc.) to her husband. 
“They proved to be real attention-getters, an interest- 
ing added feature,” he said. 

Not only did the pupils enjoy and profit from the 
three-month experiment, but so did the four teaching 
teams. It became difficult to know who learned more 
— pupils or teachers. 
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n what problems do Lutheran youth most 

want help from their church? The survey of 

Lutheran youth in six Lutheran synods, con- 
ducted by Dr. Merton Strommen and just completed, 
gave this answer: vocational counseling. 

This doesn’t mean our high school Bible classes 
need now become mass vocational guidance sessions. 
But it does mean that we as teachers of our church 
will want to give young people what help we can in 
this important area. Discussion of Christian attitudes 
toward one’s lifework, pointing out opportunities for 
full-time service in the church, and the demand for 
a Christian witness in all areas of life need to receive 
adequate attention. 

For your convenience here is a list of several films 
which may be used to trigger such discussions or sup- 
plement those already begun. (If any film listed below 
is not available from your local AV dealer, you may 
obtain it by writing: Audio-Visual Aids Service, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson, St. Louis 
18, Mo.) 


1. CHOOSING YOUR LIFE’S WORK — 15 
min., b&w, rental $5.00. 

Before Jim and George Danfield decide what kind 
of vocation they want to follow, their pastor advises 
them that there are many factors to consider, includ- 
ing God’s will for their lives. Jim takes some aptitude 
tests, but is still uncertain about his choice of a voca- 
tion. He spends the summer working for a construc- 
tion company. George does some reading, talks with 
a vocational counselor, and takes some vocational 
tests. He works at the local airport during the summer. 
By the time the boys are ready to leave for college in 
the fall, each feels that he is making the right decision 
regarding his life’s work. 


2. VOCATIONAL CHOICE: A PARTNERSHIP 
— 15 min., b&w, rental $5.00. 


“How can you turn your backs on two honorable 
professions such as law and medicine?” Dr. Frank 
Danfield, physician, asks his two sons. George, a senior 
in high school, and Jim, a sophomore in college, want 
to choose their own professions, but their dad arranges 
summer jobs for them in line with his hopes for their 
future. The pastor discusses the problem of parents 
attempting to dictate their children’s vocation. The 
father agrees that there are factors in choosing a voca- 
tion other than parents’ desires for their children. 
1 Corinthians 12:7-11. 





FILMS 


by Kenneth Webster 


3. THE DIFFERENCE — 45 min., b&w, rental 
$12.00. 


Big university or church college — is there a dif- 
ference? This picture shows how a church college has 
something important to offer that can’t be found else- 
where. 


4. CHOICE AND DECISION — 28 min., full 
color, rental $13.00. 


A father and son discover the importance of mak- 
ing the right college choice. Parental understanding 
and children’s responsibility to their parents is unfolded 
with deep concern for God and His plan for both. 


5. CALLED TO SERVE — 30 min., b&w, rental 
$9.00. 


Jim has been thinking about the ministry as a voca- 
tion for some time. Although he has been majoring 
in business administration, he is confronted with a series 
of events that lead him to discuss with his college pas- 
tor what it means to be “called” to the ministry. Jim 
discovers his own “calling.” 


6. IS THIS FOR ME? —45 min., b&w, rental 
$13.00. 


Is This for Me? is a dramatized version of a day 
in the life of a parish minister. While it does condense 
a number of dramatic instances into the life of this 
pastor in one day, the film very clearly points out that 
this is not the normal situation and that it simply 
is meant to give an idea of the various types of prob- 
lems a pastor faces and his many soul-satisfying rewards 
in the service of his Lord. 


7. MISSIONARY TO WALKER’S GARAGE — 
30 min., b&w, rental $9.00. 

Pete Wilson and his younger brother, Mark, are 
discussing with their parents what summer camp has 
meant to them. Mark announces that he wants to be 
an automotive engineer. He does not feel that his 
commitment at summer camp was a pledge to be 
a minister. His parents do not understand this. They 
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try to convince Mr. Walker, owner of the ga- 
rage, that Mark’s working there is preventing 
him from becoming a minister. Mr. Walker 
then tells them how Mark is spreading the 
Gospel to the mechanics and the customers of 
the garage. Mark’s parents come to realize 
that Mark is fulfilling his commitment while 
working as a mechanic in Walker’s Garage. 
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In all the literature of the world there is no book that 

has contributed so richly to the upbuilding of character 

and to the serenity and peace of the human spirit as the 

Bible. It leads us to God and teaches us His will. Yet few 

people know how to read this Book. This is true even of many 

professing Christians and church members. It has little real value 

for them. Usually they will not admit this; they feel that to do so 

would be a kind of sacrilege. If they were altogether frank, they 

would have to concede that they get very little help from the Bible, and 
that they do not read it regularly. 

A young man confessed that his mother, who is now dead, had urged him 

to read the Bible. “I honestly tried to read it,” he said, “but I couldn’t make 

anything of it. I keep it now,” he continued, “in the bottom of a bureau drawer. 

Maybe it helps some people, but it just doesn’t do a thing for me.” 





Others make a practice of reading exactly one 
chapter a day; but if you press them to tell you what 
help they get from this reading, they are vague and 
uncertain. In the course of a conversation a woman 
said to me, “The Bible is a wonderful book. I just 
wouldn’t dream of commencing the day without read- 
ing my chapter.” It was twelve o’clock noon when 
she said this. “Tell me,” I answered, “what did you 
get out of that chapter this morning? What lessons 
did you learn? What message did you get from God?” 
She replied, “One can’t read the Bible without getting 
a blessing from it. It is always instructing us.” — “Yes, 
that is very true,” I said; “but would you mind telling 
me what particular instruction you got today?” She 
wasn’t able to recall anything from her reading, and 
confessed that that was true, not only on the day of 
our interview, but every day. She felt that she was 
accumulating merit by reading a chapter a day. It was 
the right thing to do, she thought, altogether apart 
from whether or not she was helped by her reading. 


A Practical Guide to Life 


I am only concerned here, however, with the Bible 
as a practical guide to life. Here is a method for the 
daily reading of the Bible which has proved itself of 
definite value to many people. 

First, commence with a book of the Bible and con- 
tinue to read small installments in that book until you 
have completed it. Then select another book and 
read it through to the finish. In this way you will not 
miss any of the searching messages of God’s Word. 
For this purpose the Psalms and the New Testament 
will be found to be most helpful. 

Second, keep on reading until you come to a verse 
that you can feel is God’s “marching orders” for you 
for the day. Don’t be afraid to mark your Bible. Un- 
derline that verse and let it search every area of your 
life. God’s Spirit will bring its truth to bear upon your 
heart and mind. Carry that verse with you through the 
day. It will be as a staff on your journey. In many 
a trying hour it will steady andeinspire you. 

Third, mark theplace where you have finished 
reading and commence with the next verse the follow- 
ing day. It may be advisable for you to tarry on the 
one verse for several days or even a week until the 
full implication of its teaching has brought itself to 
bear upon your life. You will find that, in many cases, 
you may have read ten verses or fifteen before coming 
to the one that you feel is God’s message for the day. 


On the other hand, you may have read only four or 
five verses, or, in more exceptional cases, only one. 

Fourth, always preface your reading by a brief 
prayer that God’s Holy Spirit will bring the truth of 
His Word to bear upon your heart. As you open the 
Bible to read from the place where you have left off 
the previous day, ask yourself this question: “What 
is God’s message for me today?” Exclude from your 
mind every thought of the application of this message 
to other persons whom you know — in your own home 
or among your business associates and friends. This 
is God’s message for you. 

If you preserve your daily reading, you will be 
given messages that will meet the deepest needs of 
your life; that will send you forth to face the experi- 
ences of the day with head erect and a brave heart. 
I predict, too, that sometimes you will be startled by 
what God will say to you in the morning. Out of the 
written Word He will speak directly to you, and will 
bring to your mind hidden faults and failings to which 
you have long been blind. 

Fifth, when you have allowed God’s message of 
the morning to search your heart, a prayer of thanks- 
giving for an accession of spiritual strength or a prayer 
of confession and penitence for your mistakes and 
failures will well up within you. Make every day a day 
of new beginnings and of fresh consecration to the 
service of God. Having sought and found God’s for- 
giveness for the wrongs of the past, turn your back 
resolutely on these failures and face the new life which, 
by the grace of God, is opening up before you. 

Sixth, be sure to keep inviolate this period for the 
daily reading of the Bible. Before long it will begin 
to bear fruit. Many of the texts with which you begin 
the day will remain fixed in your memory, and they 
will be a source of strength and guidance to you just 
when you need them most. 

A business man said to me recently, “Sometimes 
after waking in the morning I am almost appalled by 
the thought of all the duties and appointments that 
await'me in the nextyeight or ten hours. Then I repeat 
to myself these texts of the Bible: ‘In quietness and 


my | stayed on Thee!’ It 
“how,quickly.the.load is-lifted, 
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peace, for my 





when onee I ‘become aware of God’s presence and 


God’s help.” ‘The Strain and the tension go out of the 
day, and there wells up within me a feeling of serenity 
and peacéf™ 


Reprinted by permission from Bible Society Record (April 1961). 
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MARTIN LUTHER: HERO OF 
FAITH 

By Frederick Nohl, (Concordia, 160 
pages, $2.50) 

Have you ever tried to ‘‘plow” 
through a book which you knew you 
ought to read, but somehow found 
very dull? If so, then you can appre- 
ciate one which covers an important 
subject but is easy to follow. 

Many books have been written 
about the life of Martin Luther. They 
run all the way from simple textbooks 
to heavy volumes for college pro- 
fessors. They include the accounts 
which try to hide Luther's imperfec- 
tions, as well as those which portray 
him as a scoundrel. There has been 
a need for a biography of the Great 
Reformer especially written for young 
people, one which is accurate yet 
easy to read and understand. Martin 
Luther: Hero of Faith meets that need. 

Here is an account which young 
and old alike can read in a short 
time, yet still find worthwhile. Here is 
a book which you will like for its 
beautiful, down-to-earth illustrations. 
This reviewer wishes that in certain 


places it did not have so many names, 
places, and dates, which get in the 
way of the narrative’s even flow. 
Otherwise, it is well done. Highly 
recommended for teachers, parents, 
and youth! 


2K. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
OTHER FAITHS. 


By Stephen Neill. (Oxford University 
Press, 232 pages, $4.24) 


This. book is not a text on compara- 
tive religion, as the title seems to 
indicate. In it Dr. Neill tries to under- 
stand the major non-Christian faiths 
in their contemporary situations and 
to compare their message to the 
world with the Christian hope. 
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“Boy, this is one Sunday school that makes it tough to get your attendance pin.” 






The other faiths considered are 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
the primitive faiths, Marxism, and ex- 
istentialism. Dr. Neill examines the 
principles and the attitudes which 
characterize the message, first of the 
Christian faith and then of each of 
the other faiths. He then examines 
the crisis which these religions face 
in our modern world. 

For each, the author asks the ques- 
tions that the Christian must ask in 
a search for deeper understanding. 
He shows that the various world faiths 
have failed to understand the specific 
Christian message. In conclusion he 
asks each faith once again to ‘‘con- 
sider Jesus.”’ 

In the final chapter Dr. Neill sub- 
jects the Christian church to the same 
kind of searching critique. He makes 
it quite clear that the Christian faith 
is unique and not a “‘religion’’ such 
as the other faiths studied. However, 
in its organizational involvement in 
the outside church, the Christian faith 
must be willing and ready to face the 
questions and the criticisms of other 
faiths. 

The reader may not always agree 
with some of the bases from which 
Dr. Neill asks his questions. He will 
certainly profit from Dr. Neill’s under- 
standing insight into the nature and 
the needs of both the Christian faith 
and other faiths. This is an honest 
and compelling attempt to meet the 
world’s greatest thinkers in the area 
of their highest thoughts and their 
deepest needs. m.. Oi 
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St. John’s Lutheran Sunday School, Denver, Colo., has found a new way to 
put the tape recorder to work. St. John’s rule is that no teacher may teach a class 
on Sunday morning unless he attends the Wednesday night teachers’ meeting. This 
creates a problem for those who are ill, out of town, or otherwise unable to attend 
the Wednesday meeting. So St. John’s tapes its departmental preparation sessions 
(half of the Wednesday meeting) and allows absent teachers to “make up” by 
listening to the 30-minute tape in the church office any time before Sunday. 


During the past five years Redeemer Lutheran Sunday School of Seymour, Ind., 
has given more than $5,000 for missions, reports the pastor of the church, the 
Rev. Walter C. Loeber. Mission projects have included aid to various church 
institutions, to overseas missions, and to young men studying for the ministry. 
The Sunday school’s latest project was the purchase of radios for the community’s 


three nursing homes and sponsorship of some of the broadcasts of their church’s 
Sunday morning service. 


Religious books averaged $3.57 each in 1961, compared to $3.75 each in 
1956. Books of general literature, children’s books, and fiction cost less than 
this per volume, but in eleven categories book costs were higher. Some examples: 
Art books averaged $9.07; books on medicine, $8.88; science, $7.58; business, 
$7.02; and law, $6.16. 


Christianity Today reports on what it calls “the latest in gimmicks.” A certain 
California church offers free helicopter rides to all who bring a visitor to Sunday 
school. We don’t recommend it, either. 


Dr. Gerhard Lenski, writing in The Lutheran, has made a revealing analysis 
of Detroit's Lutheran population. His findings are based on a study carried out 
by the University of Michigan’s sociology department. Some items of interest: 
One out of every eleven Detroiters considers himself a Lutheran, but only one 
in twenty is carried on the baptized membership rolls of Lutheran congregations. 
Only 10 percent of Detroit's Lutherans (60 percent Missouri Synod) claimed to 
read the Bible every day or nearly every day, and 40 percent admitted they never 
read it. Of those questioned in the survey a third could not identify Moses, 
40 percent could not identify Peter, and 90 percent could identify neither Samuel 
nor Barnabas. Frequency of church attendance had no relationship to familiarity 
with these Biblical heroes. 


The religious education of youth is a prerequisite to meeting the challenges 
of crime and communism, stated United States FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
recently. “Children who are taught to respect the laws of God will have little 
difficulty respecting the laws of man,” he said. The Christian teacher, we might 
add, recognizes that such respect grows as the Gospel of Jesus Christ becomes 
the guiding principle of one’s life. 





